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Judas Ooloolah, now forty five years old, was among the first carvers 
of Spence Bay. By the early seventies, he had developed for use in 
whalebone a distinctive formal sense and a repertory of devices, 
some of which he shared with his nephew Karoo Ashevak, who he 
used to watch carving and whose work he admired. These devices 
include a smoothly developing rhythm for the overall form, and an 
almost whimsical treatment of the head, which tended to be balloon- 
like, Sometimes sharply separated from the parka hood, with staring 
inlaid eyes, nostrils deeply drilled into a flattened nose, and an oval 
mouth well filled with exaggerated ivory teeth. His recent work moves 
on from there. 

Ooloolah’s preferred material for carving is not whalebone but 
stone, and it is the stone carvings, which dominate the present col- 
lection. They belong to a different world of form and expression. The 
expression and gesticulation do not have the organic flow of bone, 
but are stamped onto or projected from a massive and glittering bulk 
of tormented stone. The forms have undergone an extraordinary 
transformation into a vitality no less intense but (Suitably enough) as 
it were petrified. Almost without exception, the eyes, inlaid or incised, 
stare roundly, the nostrils express the drill-bit, the mouths with their 
emphatic teeth are circular or writhe up or down in peanut shapes. 
Most of the figures carry bone implements, the animals have bone 
horns or teeth. In several of the pieces, Ooloolah has used a variety 
of techniques to score, or hack, or peck, or scarify the intransigent 
brilliance of the polished surfaces, often as a notation for hair, feath- 
ers or fur. 

It is important to look carefully at the small pieces in ivory and 
antler that make part of this collection, though they will not be dis- 
cussed individually here. It is important because, belonging 
straightforwardly to an older Inuit tradition, they show in their classi- 
cal skill that Ooloolah is not the mere victim of a manner. His larger 
and more characteristic works are not the way they are because that 
is the only way he can carve. They are that way because that is the 
way he carves. They show the strength, not the limits, of his vision. 

The foregoing notes claim no authority. They reflect no study and 
little knowledge. The author has trusted his eye, his heart, and his 
writing hand. Your eye and your heart are not his. Trust your own. 


Professor Francis Sparshott 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 


January 1983 
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fig. 2, ht. 9 1/2" 


fig. 3, ht. 6” 


fig. 4, ht. 15” 


This figure in pale, densely-textured whalebone is a tour de force in a 
typically Spence Bay vein of rather macabre fantasy. A hunter's head 
twists over his right shoulder to follow the backward thrust of the 
spear on which he has impaled a large bird. Bent legs give the body a 
backward spring that follows through the line of the spear to the 
counterpoise of the bird. As in fig. 7, the two arms combine to make 
an alternative or complementary shape. In this instance, they make a 
splendidly angular and forceful serpentine, for the thick left arm 
springs forward from the shoulder like a jug handle, and the left hand 
clasps the head. A grin with enormous teeth seems to say ‘Gotcha!’ 
mocked by an answering grin on his victim’s beak. 


The dynamism of man and walrus that we note in fig. 8 is strangely 
echoed in this sculpture, in which the mother is as dismayed as the 
musk-ox rider of fig. 11 — and no wonder, but for the converse reason. 
The big child riding her back holds on by the braids of her hair, and his 
arms and her braids have become one. The interchange of force 
between arm and braid has a most disturbing life. From the back the 
leverage of the child’s feet against its mother’s coat-tail bespeaks the 
strong backward tug against the forward lean of her stable body. The 
mother’s parka collar is carved as a platform on which her head is 
perched, reacting to the events below. At the other extremity, as in 
several of Ooloolah’s pieces, the legs (elephantine in this instance) 
are reduced to a sort of low dais, a stage on which the drama of torso, 
arms, and head can be mounted. 


fig. 5, ht. 12” 


The most dramatic exemplification of the differences between bone 
and stone is this great archer. The strongly bent bow imparts little of 
its energy to the massive arms that stretch it. The full and eloquent 
curves of the body are mere incidents in its mass. The carving does 
not fail to express the incipient flight of the arrow, but the force is 


fig. 6, back view, ht. 19” 


contained within the outer shell (So to speak) of the stone. One 
remains aware of the block within. Similarly, the wildly contorted 
features do not affect the shape of the head or even of the face, but 
are incidental undulations in a single mass. Bakers may recognize 


the effect as akin to that of a rising loaf punched down and starting to 
rise again. 


fig. 6, front view, ht. 19” 


fig. 7, ht. 11/2" 


This whalebone figure comes closest to Ooloolah’s earlier manner, 
with its enlarged head and round eyes inlaid in black and white. Its 
two arms form an S-shape culminating in the bird perched (like a 
shaman’s spirit) on the right hand, but the left arm in relation to the 
bellying parka creates a form like a swan’s neck and body. 


The walrus balances upright in comic outraged dignity, incredulously 
resigned, it seems, to whatever outrages are being inflicted by the 
human who tugs at him in afrenzy. The tongue between the human’s 
teeth, and his foot raised from the ground, emphasize the effort of his 
arched-back body. The lines of force are present as in the whal- 
ebones, and their strength is in no way muted. 


fig. 8, ht. 15” 


fig. 9, ht. 13 1/2", |. 18” 


fig. 10, ht. 11 1/2” 


As with many Spence Bay works, several of Ooloolah’s carvings 
‘come alive’ at one angle of view from which they suddenly unleash a 
special vigour. This is seldom if ever the frontal view. But this musk 
ox, throwing a man forward off its horns, defies most of our general- 
izations. The man’s cry of dismay gives him a typical Ooloolah face. 
But the rippling forms of the ox and the subtly counterpointed nota- 
tion of its hair give it a life that pulsates throughout and from every 
angle. Remarkably, too, the ox’s face is variously eloquent — of effort, 
of triumph, of astonishment — from various angles. 
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fig. 12. ht. 14” 


The goose this hunter stands on is squashed out like toothpaste 
beneath his boot, waiting to be clubbed. But the source of this figure’s 
power is not in its arms, it is in the crouching back, a wonderfully 
subtle transmitter of energy in one of those not-quite-round, not- 
quite-regular, slightly dimpled forms that only Inuit carvers use. This 
swirling back derives some of its look of strength from the way the 
peak of the parka hood twists up out of it to the left, but what it mostly 
does is condense and transmit to the right arm a force that comes up 
through the left leg. But from the front this astonishing piece is differ- 
ent. The face (Shown as tattooed, the only instance in this collection) 
expresses an abstract frenzy, the raised left hand is seen to be 
clenched beside the ear. The club in the hunter's right hand becomes 
an empty threat. He seems almost to be defending the trampled 
goose against an impalpable marauder. 


fig. 13, ht. 13 1/2” 
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